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THE CALL TO THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


It is a great mercy, and a gracious extension 
of Divine goodness most highly to be prized, 
when we are favoured rightly to appreciate 
spiritual things. It is at such times made clear 
by a ray of Heavenly light, that there are no 
joys comparable to the joys of God’s salvation. 
While we can, with heartfelt thankfulness, 
acknowledge that our gracious Lord, our com- 
passionate High Priest, touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, doth many times visit our 
poor discouraged souls with the immediate mani- 
festations of his spirit, ministering comfort and 
consolation ; we can also rejoice and give thanks, 
that he is pleased to confer the unspeakable gift 
of the ministry of the Gospel upon faithful men 
and women, who, with humble hearts and con- 
trited spirits, have been prepared by Himself 
alone to reccive it. 

Among the experiences of this preparing 
work, recorded for our instruction, that of John 
Griffith commends itself to our attentive perusal. 

Called in his youthful day, he yielded to the 
Heavenly visitation, but tarried all the appointed 
time of preparation. He thus describes his call 
to the ministry : 

“ About this time [being still in his minority] 
I had a distant view of being called into the 
work of the ministry, my mind being at times 
wonderfully overshadowed with the universal 
love of God, in the glorious Gospel of his Son 
to mankind, to that degree that I thought I 
could, in the strength thereof, give up to spend 
and to be spent for the gathering of souls to 
Him, the great Shepherd of Israel; and that I 
could lift up my voice like a trumpet to awaken 
the inhabitants of the earth; but I found all 
this was only by way of preparation for this im- 
portant work, and that 1 had not yet received 
4 commission to engage therein. A fear was 
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upon my mind and care, lest I should presume 
to enter upon this solemn undertaking without a 
right call; it appearing to me exceedingly dan- 
gerous to speak in the name of the Lord, with- 
out a ‘clear evidence in the mind that He 
required it of me; which I then fully believed 
He would in His own time, which was to be 
waited for. From this time, until I was really 
called into the work, I frequently had, but 
especially in religious meetings, openings of 
seripture passages, with lively operations of the 
Divine power in my mind, and sometimes with 
so much energy, that I have been almost ready 
to offer what I had upon my mind to others, 
But as, through an holy awe which dwelt upon 
my heart, I endeavoured to try my offering in 
the unerring balance of the sanctuary, I found 
it was too light to be offered, and was thankful 
to the Lord for his merciful preservation, in that 
I had been enabled to avoid offering the sacri- 
fice of fools. But when the time really came 
that it was Divinely required of me, the evidence 
was so indisputably clear, that there was not the 
least room to doubt; yet, through fear and hu- 
man frailty, I put it off and did not give way 
thereunto. But oh! how I was condemned in 
myself! the Divine sweetness which had covered 
my mind in the meeting was withdrawn, and I 
left in a very poor disconsolate state, wherein [ 
was ready to beg forgiveness, and to covenant 
with the Lord that if He would be pleased to 
favour me again in like manner, I would give 
up to his requiring. At the next First-day 
Meeting the heavenly power overshadowed me 
in a wonderful manner, in which it was required 
of me to kneel down in supplication to the Lord 
in a few words. I gave way thereunto in the 
dread of His power, with fear and trembling. 
After which, oh! how my soul was filled with 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost! I could then 
sing and make sweet melody in my heart to the 
Lord. As I remember, I was twenty-one years 
of age the very day I first entered into this great 
and awful work of the ministry ; which was the 
21st of the Fifth month, 1734. 

“‘T have found my mind engaged to be some- 
what particular concerning the manner of my 
entering into the work of the ministry, to stand 
by way of caution and proper encouragement to 
others who may peruse the same; having, in 
the course of my observations, had cause to fear 
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fore hinted,,for the thing itself,—and so have 
proceeded very far to their own great wounding, 
and the hurt of others, in bringing forth untime- 
ly fruit, which is exceedingly dangerous, and 
carefully to be avoided. 

“Nothing is a sufficient guard to preserve 
therefrom, but the single eye, through the Divine 
blessing, awfully considering what a great thing 


it is for dust and ashes to speak as the 


some have taken the work of preparation, as =| 


Peter directs, viz: ‘ As every man hath received 
the gift, even so minister the same one to ano- 
ther as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God. If any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God; if any man minister, let him do 
it as of the ability which God giveth.’ The 
author to the Hebrews saith that ‘ no man taketh 
this honour to himself, but he that is called of 
God as was Aaron.’ So that whatever some may 
pretend to, and intrude themselves into, unless 
they are really called of God, they will have no 
share in that honour that cometh from God only. 

“The Church of Christ hath not been with- 
out its trouble from false ministers, neither in 
the primitive times nor in ours. That excellent 
Gospel liberty of all who feel themselves inspired 
thereunto, whether male or female, speaking or 
prophesying one by one, hath been, and still is 
abused by false pretenders to Divine inspiration; 
yet the liberty ought to be preserved inviolable, 
and other means found out to remedy the great 
inconveniency; which would not be difficult 
were the members in a general way spiritually 
minded, rightly savouring the things that be of 
God. Forward and unsanctified appearances by 
way of ministry would then be easily awed and 
suppressed, so as not to disturb the peace of the 
Church. The case has been otherwise, as I have 
observed in some places; but little minded, if 
the words and doctrine were sound, and nothing 
to blame in the conversation. Here the main 
thing, which is the powerful demonstration of 
the Holy Spirit, is little regarded ; and if a few 
are deeply pained at heart with such lifeless 
ministry, they find it exceedingly difficult to lay 
hands thereon, for want of more strength ; espe- 
cially when they perceive what strength there is 
against them ; for formal professors love to have | 
it so, rather than to sit in silence. 

“ T pray God to quicken his people, and raise 
the Society into a more lively sense of that 
blessed arm of power which gathered us to be 
a people; or I fear the great evil above hinted 
at, will prove a very growing one ; profession 
without possession, being the proper element for 
such a ministry to grow and flourish in. 

‘‘T have given some hints how it was with me 
by way of preparative for the great and import- 
ant work of the ministry, and the danger of my 
being misled; even at sometimes when I had 
right openings, and felt the sweet efficacious 
yirtue of the love of God, through Jesus Christ, 
to mankind; which, doubtless, is the sensible 


experience and enjoyment at times of every faith- 
ful follower of Christ who never was called to 
the work of the ministry. I was in those days 
apprehensive of some danger of being led out at 
that door; but I have sinee seen more fully and 
perfectly the danger of this and other by-paths 
which would have led me to give that away to 
others, which I was to live on myself; and out 
of the humble dependent state, in which only 
there is safety, to have a will and a way of my 
own, that I might be furnished and enriched 
with much treasure. But sincerity of heart and 
my endeavours to preserve the single eye, 
through the watchful care of Divine Providence 
over me, brought the day of the Lord upon it 
all; so that I came clearly to see and experi- 
mentally to know, my sufficiency was of God, 
and that there must be a steady dependence upon 
the Lord, to be immediately fitted and supplied 
every time I was to engage in the solemn 
service. I ardently desire that all who have the 
least apprehension of being called into the work 
of the ministry, may dwell in an holy dread of 
the Divine presence, and know their own wills 
wholly subjected to the Divine will, waiting for 
a distinct and clear certainty of the Lord’s re- 
quirings, not only in entering upon it at first, 
but also at all other times. And as self comes 
to be laid in the dust forever, they will receive 
undeniable evidence in their own minds, of the 
certainty of this mission ; and they will not be 
without a testimony thereof, from the witness of 
God in the consciences of mankind, amongst 
whom they are sent to minister. They will be 
a savour of life to the living in the trath, and of 
death to those who are in a state of death. Let 
it ever be remembered that nothing of, or be- 
longing to man, can possibly add any lustre or 
dignity to so Divine a gift. Neither will the 
best and most curiously adapted words or doc- 
trine, ever so truly and consistently delivered, 
be any more than as sounding brass, or as a 
tinkling cymbal, without the power, light and 
demonstration of the spirit of Christ. There is 
no occasion at all, for those who regard his power 
as the substance of this ministry, to be in any 
wise solicitous about words; as the lowest and 
most simple are really beautiful, when fitly 
spoken under that Holy influence.” 


CURIOUS FACTS RESPECTING CURRENTS. 

If drift wood from the AnZes, in the interior 
of South America, be set afloat upon the head we- 
ters of the Amuzor, and if anotber log be felled 
from the Rocky Mountain, in the interior of North 
Ameri¢a, and cast upon the head waters of the 
Missouri, these two pieces of drift, taken to rep- 
resent the currents of their rivers and of the seas 
into which they empty, will each, obeying the 
force of the winds and set of the currents, be 
driven out upon the broad ocean through the 
Florida Pass. Lieut. Maury. 
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SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST FOR OUR SAKE. 
Consisting chiefly of Selections from the Writings of 
Archbishop Leighton. 

“Por Christ als» hath once suffered for sins, the just for 
the unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to 
death ia the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” 

1 Per. iii. 18. 

At the first, Sin, as the breach of God’s com- 
mand, separated man from God, and ever sinee 
the soul remains naturally remote from Him. [t | 
is under a sentence of exile, pronounced by the 
justice of God—banishment from Him who is 
the light and the life of the soul, as the soul | 
itself is of the body. 

But Mercy’s voice is heard—“ Return, re- | 
pent and live.” The Apostle says, “ Ye who 
were far off are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ.” But it is impossible for the soul led 
captive by sin, to break its chains, and return | 
by itself. Nothing but the power of Christ can 
effect this—can bring home a heart to God. 
Common mercies are little thought of—the judg- 
ments of God without the power of Christ, 
spoken of, will not do it. Neither the works, 





nor the word sounding daily in his ear, Return, 
return! cause the soul to see the hand of God | 
lifted up. Isa. xxvi. 11. 
How many are there who, in their own par- | 
ticular, or in their families, have been sharply | 
lashed by divers scourges, and yet are never a | 
whit the nearer God for it all,—their hearts | 
have proved as earthly and vain as ever! Only | 
a divine virtue going forth from Christ, “lifted 
up, draws men” unto Him—and being come 
unto him, he brings them unto the Father. 
Before he ascended up on high, he promised | 
to send the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, to con- | 
vince of sin, and guide into all truth. — It is his | 
blessed work to humble and contrite the soul | 
before the Lord, in a deep feeling of its sinful | 
and alienated condition; and in proportion to 
the depth of this conviction, will be its estimate | 
of the value of that redemption which Christ 
has purchased for us, and the gratitude with | 
Which, in faith, it will accept the offers of his | 
love and merey. “ For Christ also hath oace | 
suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he | 
might bring us to God.” But this message of | 
pardoning love, entirely free and unmerited as it | 
is, and so precious to the broken-hearted be- | 
liever, who feels he has no other refuge, is not | 
calculated to quict the sinner in his sins. The 
Spirit that quickens in the beginning, is the | 
same that carries on the heart-cleansing work. | 
“Tf any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; | 
old things are passed away, behold all things are | 
become new.” You who declare yourselves to | 
be strangers to God, by living far off from him, | 
do not continue to abuse yourselves so grossly. 
Can you think any consolation yours that arises 
from the sufferings of Christ, while it is evident 
their end is not accomplished, they have not 


brought you to God? Hath he purchased you 
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a liberty to sin? or is it not deliverance from 
sin, which alone is true liberty? the thing he 
aimed at, and agreed for, and laid down his 
life for. 

Shall amy man offer to bear the name of 
Christian, who places himself in the way of sin, 
and can delight and sport himself in it, when he 
considers this, that ‘‘ Christ suffered for sin?” 
You who still account that sweet which he found 
so bitter, and aceount that lightwhich was heavy 
to him, and made his soul exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death, you are yet far from Him. If 
you were ix Him, and one with Him, there 
would be some harmony of your hearts with His, 
and some sympathy with those sufferings en- 
dured by your Lord for you. This makes the 
real Christian an avowed enemy to sin. He may 
be surprised by it, but there is no possibility of 
reconcilement between them. 

Christ hath, by his blood, opened up our way 
to God, and yet we refuse to make use of it. 
Oh, how few come in! Those who are brought 
unto God, and received into friendship with 
Him, entertain that friendship—delight to draw 


| near to him—love to be much with him. Is it 


so with us? By being so near, they become 
more like unto Him, know His will better every 
day, and grow more conformable to it. 

Some of those who have felt the drawing in- 
fluence of [lis Spirit, who was lifted up for their 
sakes, and been brought nigh unto God, may be 
neglecting so sweet a privilege. They can com- 
ply and be too friendly with a vain world—can 
pass many days without a lively communion with 
God, not aspiring to an increase of that as the 
thing our Lord hath purchased for us, and that 
wherein all our happiness and welfare lie, here 
and hereafter. Your hearts are cleaving to 
folly—you are not delighting yourselves in the 
Lord, not refreshed with this nearness to him; 
your thoughts are not often on it, nor is it your 
study to walk conformably to it. Oh, endeavour 
that it may be thus with you! The true life of 
a Christian is to eye Christ in every step of his 
life, both as his rule and as his strength ; look- 
ing to Him as his pattern, both in doing and 
suffering, and drawing power from Him for going 
through both. 

His whole life is a steady aiming at conformity 
with Christ ; so that there can be no argument 
so apposite and persuasive as this example, and 


| no exercise of obedience, either active or passive, 


so difficult, but the view and contemplation of 
that example, will powerfully sweeten it, for 
‘‘ Christ also suffered.” 

** No temptation has befallen you, but what is 
common to men.” If we trace the lives of the 
most eminent saints, shall we not find every 
notable step that is recorded marked with a new 
cross, one trouble following on another, as the 
waves of the seado? Is not this manifest in 
the life of Abraham, and Jacob, and others? 
Why, then, dream of exemption? Would any 
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one have a new, untrodden way cut for him, 
free of thorns, and strewed with flowers all 
along? Does he expect to meet with no con- 
tradictions, nor hard measure from the world, or 
imagine that there may be such a dexterity 
necessary as to keep its good will, and the friend- 
ship of God too? This will not be; all that 
will “live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer per- 
secution,”’ 2 Tim. iii. 12. This is the path to 
the kingdom, that which all the sons of God, 
the heirs of it, have gone in, even Christ; ac- 
cording to that well-known word, “One son 
without sin, but not one without suffering ”— 
‘Christ also suffered.” 

Then let us learn to consider more deeply, 
and esteem more highly, Christ and his sufer- 
ings; to silence our grumbling at our petty, 
light crosses, for so they are in comparison of 
His. 

Art thou mean in thy birth and life, despised, 
misjudged, or reviled, on all hands? Look how 
it was with Him, who had more right than thou 
hast to better entertainment in the world. Thou 
wilt not deny it was His own ; it was made by 
Flim, and He was in it, and it knew Him not. 
Are thy friends harsh to thee? He came unto 
His own, and his own received him not. Hast 
thou a mean cottage, or hast thou no dwelling, 
and art thou every way poor, and ill accommo- 
dated? He was as poor as thou canst be, and 
had not where to lay his head; worse provided 
than the birds and foxes. But, then, consider 
to what a height his sufferings rose in the end ; 
that most remarkable part of them meant by 
His once suffering for sins. Seourged, buffetted, 
and spit upon, He endured all. He gave his 
back to the smiters ; and then, as the same pro- 
phet hath it, he was numbered among the trans- 
gressors. While hanging between two thieves, 
they that passed by wagged their heads, and, 
scofling, said, ‘He saved others, himself he 
cannot save.” He endured the cross, and 
despised the shame. 

Thus we see the outside of his suffering. But 
the Christian is subject to grievous temptations 
and sad desertions; but even here the same ar- 
gument holds: for our Saviour is not unac- 
quainted with, or ignorant of them, though still 
without sin. If any of that had been in His suf- 
ferings, it had undone all our comfort in Him— 
but tempted He was, and the temptations were 
terrible,.as you know. And was there not some 
strong conflict, when He fell down and prayed, 
in the garden, and sweat as drops of blood ? 
Was there not an awful eclipse, when He cried 
out on the cross, “ My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” So that even in them we 
may apply this comfort, and stay our souls on 
Him, and go to Him as a compassionate high 
priest. ‘ For Christ also suffered,’ Heb. iv. 15. 

The Apostle having spoken of the sufferings 
of Christ and the utmost point of it,—“ put to 
death in the flesh,” adds this, “‘quickened by 
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the Spirit.” This is at once the strongest en- 
gagement, and the strongest encouragement. 
Was He, our Head, crowned with thorns, and 
shall the body look for garlands? Are we re- 
deemed by Him, and can any such refuse any 
service He calls them to? They who are washed 
in the Lamb’s blood, will “ follow him whither- 
soever He goes ;” and, following him through, 
they shall find their journey’s end overpay all 
the troubles and sufferings of the way. ‘ These 
are they,” said the elder who appeared in vision 
to John, “ who came out of great tribulation ;” 
yea, they came out of it, and gloriously too, ar- 
rayed in white robes, washed in the blood of 
Him, “ who through the eternal Spirit, offered 
himself without spot unto God.”’ 

He was put to death in the flesh, indeed, but 
quickened by the Spirit. He burst the confines 
of the grave, because it was not possible He 
should be holden of it. They thought all was 
sure, they had rolled to the stone, and sealed 
it. It appeared very complete in his enemies’ 
eyes, and very desperate to his friends, his poor 
diseiples, and followers. Were they not near 
the point of giving over, when they said, “ This 
is the third day,’”’ &c., “‘ and we trusted that it 
had been He which should have redeemed 
Israel 7”. Luke xxiv. 21. And yet He was then 
with them, who was indeed the deliverer and 
salvation of Israel. That rolling of the stone to 
the grave, was as if they had rolled it towards 
the east in the night, to stop the rising of the 
sup next morning: much further above all their 
watches and their power, was this Sun of righte- 
ousness in his rising again. That body that was 
entombed, was united to the spring of life; the 
Divine Spirit of the Godhead that quickened it. 

Thus the Church, which is likewise his body, 
when it seems undone—when it is brought to 
the lowest posture and state—yet by virtue of 
that mystical union with Jesus Christ, shall be 
preserved from destruction, and shall be delivered 
and raised in due time. Yea, as he was nearest 
his exaltation in the lowest step of his humilia- 
tion, so it is with His Church; when things are 
brought to the most hapless appearance, then 
shall light arise out of darkness. 

Therefore, as we ought to seek a more hum- 
ble sense of Zion’s distress, so we should also 
be solicitous not to let go this hope, that her 
mighty Lord will in the end be glorious in her 
deliverance ; and that all her sufferings and low 
estate shall be as a dark ground to set off the 
lustre of her restoration when the Lord shall 
visit her with salvation; as, in the rising of 
Jesus Christ, his Almighty power and Deity 
were more manifested than if he had not died. 
And therefore, we may say confidently with the 
Psalmist to his Lord: “ Thou, who hast shewed 
me great and sore troubles, shalt quicken me 
again, and shalt bring me up again from the 
depths of the earth; thou shalt increase my 
greatness, and comfort me on every side.” Yea, 





the, Church comes more beautiful out of the 
deepest distress; let it be overwhelmed with 
waves, yet it sinks not, but rises up as only 
washed. And, in this confidence we ought to 
rejoice, even in the midst of our sorrows; and 
though we live not to see them, yet, in behold- 
ing afar off, to be gladdened with the great 
things the Lord will do for his Church in the 
latter times. He will certainly *‘ make bare his 
holy arm in the eyes of the nations, and all the 
ends of the earth shall see the salvation of our 
God,”’ Isa. liii. 10. 

Thus may a believing soul at the lowest, when 
to its own sense it is given over unto death, and 
swallowed up of it, as it were, yet look 
up to this Divine power. He whose soul was 
not left there, will not leave thine there. Yea, 
when thou art most sunk to thy sad apprehen- 
sions, and far off to thy thinking, then is he 
nearest to raise and comfort thee, as sometimes 
it grows darker immediately before day. Rest 
on his power and goodness, which never faileth 
any who did so, It is He,as David says, “who 
lifts up the soul from the gates of death,” Psa. 
ix. 13. “Casting all thy care upon Him, for 
He careth for thee.” 

_ In thy well-regulated affairs and desires, there 
is a diligent care and study of thy duty ; this 
He lays on thee. There is a care of support in 
the work, and of the success of it; this thou 
oughtest to lay on Him. And this is the way 
to walk contentedly and cheerfully homewards, 
leaning and resting all the way on Him who is 
both our guide and our strength, who hath us 
and all our goods in his gracious hand. The 
care of duty thus carried, is small and light, 
doth not cut and divide the mind. It is united 
and gathered in God, and rests there, and walks 
in his hand all the way. He bears the weight 
of all our works, and works them in us and for 
us, and herein he ordains peace for us. If thou 
would’st shake off the yoke of obedience, thou 
art likewise to be shaken off thyself; but, if in 
humble diligence in the ways of God, thou walk 
on in his strength, there is nothing that concerns 
thee and thy work, but He will take the charge 
and care of, thyself and all thine interests, Art 
thou troubled with fears, enemies, and snares ? 
untrouble thyself of that, for He is with thee. 
He hath promised to lead thee in a straight and 
safe path, and to rebuke all thine enemies; to 
subdue thine iniquities for thee, and to fight 
against those who fight against thee; yea, when 
thou passest through the waters and through the 
fire, He will be with thee. Doth thine own 
weakness discourage thee? Hath he not en- 
gaged for that too? So lay over that care upon 
Him. Hath he not spoken of strengthening the 
weak hands and feeble knees, and said, that 
“the lame shall leap as an hart?” And know, 
the more tender and weak thou art, the more 
tender he is over thee, and the more strong will 


he be in thee. He feeds his flock like a shep- 
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herd, and the weakest he is the most careful of 
—they are carried in his arms and in his bosom, 
and it is easy for the feeblest to goso. ‘Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee.” The child of God has the only sweet life, 
though the world thinks not so. He lays his 
affairs on God, and so hath no pressing care—no 
care but the care of love; how to please, how to 
honour his Lord. “ Be careful for nothing, but 
in everything, by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be known unto 
God ; and the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds 
through Christ Jesus.” 

The godly are much wanting to themselves 
when they do not improve this their privilege. 
They too often forget this their sweet way, and 
fret themselves to no purpose. They wrestle 
with their burdens themselves, instead of rolling 
them on God, and thus disobey and dishonour 
him; they find the griefs return on themselves, 
and yet will not learn to be wise. Why deal 
we thus with our God and our souls, grieving 
both at once? Let it never be, that for any out- 
ward thing thou perplex thyself, and ravel thy 
thoughts as in thickets, with the cares of this 
life. Oh how unsuitable to a child of God, for 
whom a life so far more excellent is provided ! 
Hath He prepared a kingdom for thee, and will 
He not bestow thy charges in the way to it? 
He knoweth you have need of these things. 
Seek not vain things, nor great things ; for these, 
it is likely, are not fit for thee; but seck what 
is needful and convenient in his judgment, and 
refer thyself to that. 

Then, as for thy spiritual estate, lay over upon 
God the care of that too. Be not so much in 
thorny questioning, doubting and disputing at 
every step, but apply thyself more simply to thy 
duty. Lamely—as it may be, halt on, and be- 
lieve that He is gracious and pities thee, and lay 
the care of bringing thee through upon Him. 
Lie not complaining and arguing, but “ arise 
therefore and be doing, and the Lord be with 
thee,” 1 Chron. xxii. 16. I am persuaded that 
many a soul that hath some truth of grace, falls 
much behind in the progress by this habit of 
endless questionings. Men can scarcely be 
brought to examine and suspect their own condi- 
tion, being carnally secure, and satisfied that all 
is well; but when once they awaken and set to 
this, they are ready to entangle themselves in it, 
and neglect their way by poring upon their con- 
dition. They will not set cheerfully to anything, 
because they want assurances and height of joy; 
and this course they take is the way to want it 
still. Walking humbly and sincerely, and offer- 
ing at thy duty, and waiting on the Lord, is cer- 
tainly the better way, and nearer that very pur- 
pose of thine; for “ He meeteth Him that re- 
rejoiceth and worketh righteousness, those that 
remember Him in His ways,” Isa. lxiv. 5. 

His gracious design is to make much room for 
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grace by much humbling, and thus the time is 
not lost, as we are apt to imagine, but trials fur- 
ther the end, though we think the contrary. It 
is necessary time and pains that are given to 
unballasting a ship, the casting out of the earth 
and sand, when it is to be laden with spices; we 
must be emptied more, if we would have more of 
that fulness and riches which we are longing 
for. So long as we fume and chafe against His 
way, we are not in a posture for a favourable 
answer to our prayers. The language of humble 
submission is, “Lord, I refer to thy will the 
thing, the measure, the time, and all ;’’ were we 
moulded to this composure, then were mercy 
near. When He hath broken our will, and tamed 
our stoutness, then he relents and pities us. 
“ Because they called thee an outcast, thus saith 
the Lord, behold I will bring again the captivity 
of Jacob’s tents, and have mercy on his dwell- 
ing places. I will cause him to draw near, and 
he shall approach unto me: for who is this that 
engaged his heart to approach unto me, saith 
the Lord? And ye shall be my people, and | 
will be your God,” Jer. xxx. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN-SEALS FOUND IN IRELAND. 


Of allthe curious remains which have been 
found in the sister-country, none are enveloped 
in greater mystery than the porcelain-seals 
which have lately come to light. The first 
public notice of them, we believe, was in the 
year 1840, when Mr. Huband Smith, of Dublin, 
called the attention of the Irish Academy to 
the fact, that about a dozen seals, bearing an- 
cient Chinese characters, had been found within 
the last few years in various parts of Ireland, 
and in situations which precluded the supposi- 
tion that they were of modern introduction ;— 
opening a wide field for conjecture as to the time 
when they made their way into this country. 
The matter was taken up by several zealous an- 
tiquaries in Ulster, whose farther researches 
have increased the number fourfold; and lest 
these remains should come to be confounded 
with importations consequent on our recently 
established intercourse with the Celestial Em- 
pire, a complete catalogue has been made of 
them, the history of each has been investigated 
and chronicled, and its present resting place re- 
gistered. Not only have the most eminent Chi- 
nese scholars in this vountry been consulted 
about them, butzimpressions of the greater part 
have been transmitted to China itself for expla- 
nation. The result of the whole investigation 
was laid before the Literary Society of Belfast 
on the 6th May, 1850, by Edmund Getti, Esq.* 
and it embraces some curious and interesting 
particulars. 


*Notices of Chinese Seals found in Ireland, read 
before the Belfast Literary Society, by Edmund Getti, 
M.R.I1. A. Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co. 
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Each of these seals consists of a perfect cube 
with the figure of a Chinese monkey sitting 
upon it by way of handle; and they are all so 
exactly like each other in size, shape, and gene- 
ral appearance, as to be undistinguishable ex- 
cept by the inscriptions on the under surface. 
The material is porcelain; and from the great 
degree of heat to which they must have been 
subjected, and the vitrification which has in 
some measure taken place in consequence, they 
are as indestructible by corrosion or other opera- 
tion of time as the glass and porcelain ornaments 
which are found in the mummy cases of Egypt. 
The inscriptions are in the Chuentz or ancient 
seal character of China, which, though as old as 
the days of Confucius—five or six ceuturies be- 
fore the Christian era—is often used at the pre- 
sent day on the seals both of public function- 
aries and private individuals, in the same way 
that we employ the black letter of our Gothic 
ancestors for fancy purposes. 

These inscriptions seem to be as numerous and 
varied as those on our own fancy seals and wa- 
fers; and they have often as little apparent 
connection with a written correspondence. Such 
are “ Yih tsaon ting,” (a portico of straw,) al- 
luding to the sheds erected on the roads for the 
accommodation of travellers; ‘Shan Kaon 
shwuy shang,’”’ (“high mountains and long 
streams.””) Sometimes they are sentimental 
mottoes, and sometimes they appear to be mere 
proper names, and difficult of explanation. On 
a comparison of five sets of translations now be- 
fore us, one of which is by the late lamented 
Dr. Gutzlaff, we select a few of the mottoes 
which seem to be the least ambiguous, judging 
from the unanimity of the translators. 

“Ying fung lung yue,” (‘Singing in the 
breeze and playing under the moon,”) an allu- 
sion to people amusing themselves out of doors 
in a cool moonlight night. ‘ Hoo fung,” 
(“sealed or shut.”) Several Eastern nations 
despatch their letters without any kind of paste 
or wax; but they write a curse or ill omen to 
him who shall violate their secrecy. It is said 
that in ancient times the Chinese secured their 
missives merely by stamping or writing on the 
outside the words—* closed,” ‘sealed,’ or 
“shut.” In our day they generally paste down 
the flap of the envelope with a few grains of 
boiled rice, and stamp it with a red ink or thin 
paste, in the same way that our postmasters do; 
one half of the impression being on the flap, 
and the other on the main part of the envelope. 
Hence Mr. Meadows translates the inscription, 
“ Protecting the inclosure.” Another motto is, 
“Schwuy lo shih chuh,” (“ when the water falls 
the stones appear ;’’) perhaps a metaphorical 
way of expressing that the truth of a case comes 
to light through the removal of obscuring cir- 
cumstances ; or, as some think, an adage equiva- 
lent to the Latin one—“ Gutta cavat lapidem,” 
and intended to convey the idea of constancy or 
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perseverance. Two of the seals bear the motto 
rendered a ‘pure heart ;” another has, “ Tsun 
sin tseen le,” (“ An inch long heart extending a 
thousand le,’*) which one translator deems 
equivalent to “ My little heart goes a thousand 
le to meet you;” while by another it is thought 
to allude to the thoughts of friends reaching 
each other at the greatest distances by means of 
writing. ‘ Tuy ke keih jin,” (“ Put one’s self 
in another’s place,”’) refers to a Confucian aphor- 
ism which is equivalent to the Christian one— 
“Do as you would be done by.” “ Wei che sze 
yay,” (“Men do not think of it,”—virtue,) is a 
quotation from the “Sun yu”? of Confucius. 
And lastly, “ Tsae schwuy yih fang,” (‘‘ Must 
be in the neighbourhood of the water,”) is a 
quotation from a Chinese ode, in which a man 
not seeing his friend, conjectured where he may 
be. 

These curious seals, amounting to about fifty, 
have been found at various times, and in locali- 
ties very distant from each other. The one re- 
gistered as No. 7, was discovered about 70 years 
ago by a turf-cutter, in a bog in Queen’s county; 
No. 5 was found at no great depth, near the 
town of Carlow, on the site of an old road which 
led to the Roman Catholic burying-ground, but 
which has been closed since the year 1798 ; No. 
12 was dug up about forty years ago, in taking 
out the roots of an old pear tree in an orchard 
in the County Down, and from the age of the 
tree it must have lain there a long time before 
its discovery ; No. 26, now in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, was found in 1833 in 
a ploughed field near Borris-O’Kane, County 
Tipperary ; No. 3 in the parish of Killyleagh, 
County Down, in a piece of ground which was 
overgrown with furze, and appeared never to 
have been cultivated : it is in the Belfast Mu- 
seum; No. 13 has been in the possession of a 
family in Dublin for at least 70 or 80 years, but 
there is no record of its previous history ; No. 
45 was found about the year 1805 in a cave 
near the mouth of Cork Harbour; and No. 50 
about ten years ago, immediately outside Cahir 
Castle. Some human bones were found with this 
seal, but they mouldered to dust on exposure to 
the atmosphere. 

The interesting question is: How or when 
did these seals find their way to Ireland? The 
specimens themselves furnish no clue to their 
antiquity ; for their substance is absolutely im- 
perishable, while “the character,” says Sir J. 
F. Davis, “is sufficiently ancient for any as- 
signable date within our reach.”” When they 
Were first introduced to public notice, a corres- 
pondent of the “ Atheneum,”’ said to be a Chi- 
nese scholar, irreverently declared them to be 
“ evidently a hoax’”’—modern importations pur- 
chased in London, and sown in Ireland for the 


*A le is about a third of an English mile. 


benefit of the Academy. The native antiqua- 
ries, shocked at his presumption, appealed to 
Sir J. F. Davis, who quite agreed with them, 
that even were these seals like those recently 
brought from China—which they are not—no 
one ‘would be so ‘superfluous’ as to journey 
about the most distant localities for the purpose 
of hiding them in those peat-bogs, burial-grounds 
and beds of rivers, where mere chance had led 
to their discovery ;” and if not of modern, it 
almost necessarily follows that they must have 
been of very ancient introduction. It has been 
supposed by others that they may have been 
introduced accidentally in tea-chests ; but if so, 
it is strange that none but Irish packages should 
have contained them. Another conjecture is, 
that they might have been brought to this coun- 
try by individuals connected with Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy in 1792; but it is to be noted 
that no such seals are found in his lordship’s 
own collections of Chinese curiosities, which are 
still preserved by his representatives. In fact, 
not a single specimen of the same kind has been 
found in any modern collection. Seals of stea- 
tite, generally of long rectangular form—not 
cubical—with an animal at one end, and either 
with or without inscriptions, are in common use 
in China, and large numbers of them have been 
brought to England. “ But this,” says an Irish 
antiquary, “can have nothing to say to our por- 
celain seals, which most evidently haye been 
cast in moulds, and are quite too hard and brit- 
tle to admit of the operation of carving, by 
which ornaments of agalmatolite have been gen- 
erally produced—a circumstanee which alone 
would make it highly improbable that they 
would, if buried for any considerable length of 


| time, preserve in any degree their original 


form.” 

A diligent search has been made in the curi- 
osity shops of London, and in other places where 
sailors would be likely to dispose of articles 
brought from foreign lands, but only one speci- 
men could be found similar to those under con- 
sideration ; and the shopkeeper being urged to 
say how he had obtained it, stated that he had 
bought it from a person who told him that it had 
been found in Ireland. Subsequent information 
led to the belief that it had been one of four 
sold out of a private collection in Dublin. 

The antiquaries who have taken so much trou- 
ble on this subject, fondly cling to the persua- 
sion, though they express it with great modesty 
that these seals may be vestiges of the ancient 
Phenician commerce with our western shores. 
There seems little doubt that there was, in early 
times an overland trade between the Celestial 
Empire and the countries adjacent to Phenicia, 
and in communication with it. Vases, unques- 
tionably Chinese, have been discovered in the 
tombs of Egypt; and Pliny, with other Roman 
authors, mentions certain murrhine cups or 
vases, which appear to have been identical with 
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Chinese porcelain. They were introduced at] ern parts of Pennsylvania, by a melancholy event 
Rome by Pompey after the Mithridatie war,and | which occurred on the 11th of Ninth month last, 
became articles of luxury among the wealthier} near Christiana, in Lancaster county. The Jeading 
Roman nobles, who gave enormous prices for | circumstances of the case, as far as they could be 


them, on account of their fragility, ore East. gleaned from the floating and contradictory rumors 
nection with the immense distance of the East- of the day, were laid before our readers. Some of 


orm country whence they ver said to.come. It these accounts appear, from subsequent information, 
is certainly strange, be it remarked, that the af ’ 
not to have been entirely correct. 


relics found in Ireland are seals and not cups, A h hi f th . 
perfume bottles, coins, medals, or any other 8 a phonographic report of the proceedings of 
the Court was prepared, and printed for the use of 


usual article of commerce. 
the Judges and counsel employed, a hope was enter- 


It is to be hoped that the intercourse now | th 
opened with China, may throw some light on| tained, by many of those who, from motives of phi- 
lanthropy, took a deep interest in the cause, that 


this subject. It can probably be ascertained 
whether such seals as we have described are now | the public would soon be indulged with a detailed 
account of this trial ; and that the arguments of 


found there; and if so, whether they are con- 
sidered to be of ancient or modern manufacture. | counsel would be given at large. The argaments 
for the defence, and particularly that of John M. 


Even if the latter prove to be the case, however, 
it would not materially weaken the presumption Read, in explanation of the law of treason, excited 
too much interest among those who heard it, to be 


of the antiquity of those now brought to light, 

considering that the Chinese preserve the cus- dilv f 

toms of the remotest periods, as well as their readily forgotten. Even the arguments ef the prose- 
cution, if correctly reported, would not be uninter. 
esting ; as they serve to show how difficult it is to 


antiquarian remains, with a religious care and 
veneration unequalled among any other people. 
frame a substantial, or even a plausible argument, 
in support of a bad cause. 


—Chambers’ Journal. 

This hope, however, has not yet been realized. 
But a well-written pamphlet, of 86 pages, by amem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar, has just been issued 
from the press, with a title of which the lines at the 
head of this article are an abridgment.* As the 
writer was personally engaged, as junior counsel, 
in the defence of Castner Hanway, and has had 
access to all the authentic documents relating to the 
case, there can be no reasonabl 2 doubt that the nar- 
rative, as far as it goes, is entirely reliable, 

As this prosecution, viewed in its various rela- 
tions, can hardly be regarded as anything less than 
an attempt to conciliate the favour of the slavehold- 
ing sections of the Union, at the expense of the com- 
fort, if not the life, of an innocent Pennsylvanian, 
it may be hoped that this concise but authentic his- 
tory of the proceedings may be extensively circu- 
lated. The whole transaction supplies an instruc- 
tive intimation of what we are to expect from the 
spirit of slavery. 

The turmoil arising from the death of Gorsuch by 
an unknown hand, and the strenuous efforts to bring 
the vengeance of the law upon the head of some one 
supposed to be slightly connected with the transac- 
tion, contrast strongly with the quiet manner in 
which the murder of Miller, of Nottingham, and 
Smith, of Columbia, seem to be passing away. And 
yet neither Miller nor Smith manifested any dispo- 
sition towards violence, while the Maryland slave- 
holder, though entrenched in the forms of the law, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 24, 1852. 

We have admitted into the present number, an 
interesting article on the subject of the great in- 
crease of gold, which the mines of California, Aus- 
tralia, and other places, have supplied. When we 
advert to the change in the money prices of most 
commodities, effected by the discovery, early in the 
16th century, of the gold and silver mines in Ame- 
rica, we may rationally inquire whether a similar 
change is to be produced by the recent explorations. 
That some effect must be produced on the relative 
values of the precious metals, and other species of 
property, can hardly be doubted ; but other results 
raust unquestionably follow. The use of paper, in 
the transactions of commerce, {must yield to the 
more liberal use of coin; and a greater amount of 
the precious metals must find its way into the arts. 
Solomon would probably have managed to erect and 
adorn the Temple, at Jerusalem, with less profu 

sion of gold, and supplied his table with drinking 
vessels of less costly materials, if the trade with 
Ophir had not poured a golden stream into the king- 
dom, which the commerce of the day was incompe- 
tent to absorb. 





History of the Trial of Castner Hanway, and others, 
for Treason, at Philadelphia, in the Autumn 
of 1851. 

The readers of the Review are, no doubt, gene- 
rally aware of the excitement produced, in the east- 





* This pamphlet may be had of Uriah Hunt & Sons, 
No 44 N. Fourth street, and at the Anti-Slavery 
Office, No. 31 N. Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
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was pursuing his purpose in a manner that could : 
scarcely fail to excite violent resistance in return. 

Not wishing to anticipate the perusal of the his- | 
tory in question, a concise notice only of its charac- 
ter and contents will be attempted. 

Previously to entering upon the history of the 
treason trials, the author devotes nearly thirty 
pages to a historical review of slavery as a national 
question. Little notice is taken of any events, con- 
nected with negro slavery, prior to the assembling 
of the convention, in Philadelphia, for the forma- 
tion of the Federal Constitution. At that time, as 
appears by the first census, about sixteen-seven- 
teenths of the slaves in the United States, were held 
south of Pennsylvania ; and in all the States north 
of Delaware, except New York and New Jersey, 
measures had been adopted for the extinction of 
slavery. New Jersey, indeed, had commenced a 
course of legislation which issued, a few years later, 
in an act for the gradual and final abolition of 
slavery in the State. The State of New York had 
also exhibited symptoms of her disapprobation of 
the system, which her subsequent legislation has 
entirely banished from the State. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a question early arose in the Conven- 
tion, on which the North and the South were op- 
posed to each other; the members from the latter 
claiming a representation in Congress forthe slaves, 
equal to that allowed to the whites. This being 
strenuously opposed by the northern members, the 
discussion was brought to a close, by a declaration 
that “ North Carolina would never confederate on 
any terms that did not rate the black population at 
least at three-fifths ’’ The representation, as it 
stands in the Constitution, was adopted as a neces- 
sary means of retaining North Carolina in the 
Union. 

In connection with this branch of the subject our 
author remarks, that the slaveholding States were 
then the richest part of the confederation, and that 
the Eastern and Middle States, though compara- 
tively poor, were clearly destined to be the commer- 
cial power of the Union. Hence, it became the 
North to give to Congress such power in the regu- 
lation of commerce, as might operate to the benefit 
of the commercial interest ; and he considers the 
overwhelming power and wealth, which the North 
has since acquired, as attributable, in some degree, 
to the policy then adopted. It may, however, be 
fairly questioned whether the obvious change which 
has taken place in the relative wealth and power 
of these opposite sections of the Union, is not to be 
attributed much more to the energy inspired by 
freedom on the one hand, and the paralyzing influ- 
ence of slavery on the other, than to the early 
policy, or subsequent action of the Government. 


The influence allowed to the slaveholding interest | 
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growing abhorrence of the slave-trade, necessarily 
united the northern members in opposition to that 
barbarous traffic. But the members from South 
Carolina and Georgia resorted to an argument simi- 
lar to that in relation to slave representation,—a 
declaration that they would not become members 
of the Union, if the importation of slaves was pre- 
hibited. The result was a second ‘compromise, a 
permission of the States then existing to admit the 
tmportation or migration of such persons as they 
might think proper, till 1808. 

The provision relative to the delivery of fugitive 
slaves was introduced late in the session, and passed 
without much discussion. 

Our author afterwards gives a concise, but rather 
comprehensive review of the attempts which were 
made, prior to 1808, to limit the foreign traffic in 
slaves, particularly the stormy debate in the first 
Congress on the petition of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and the Pennsylvania Society for the Abo- 
lition of slavery,* and of the subsequent measures 
of the Federal Government in relation to the exten- 
sion or restriction of slavery, to the enactment of 
the fugitive law of 1850. 

After the preliminary chapter, the remaining fifty- 
five pages are devoted to a concise narrative of the 
measures which led to the death of Edward Gor- 
such, and of the subsequent trial, in which Castner 
Hanway was compelled to make so conspicuous a 
figure. Here our readers may be informed that 
Christiana, so frequently mentioned in connection 
with this ease, is a village, of no great extent, on 
the Columbia railroad; and Parker’s house, the 
scene of the tragedy, is in a rural situation, some 
distance from any other habitation, about three 
miles from Christiana. 

For particulars, the reader is referred to the nar- 
rative itself. But, it plainly appears, that before 
Edward Gorsuch, or any of his coadjutors appeared, 
the people in the neighbourhood of Christiana had 
been thrown into very great commotion, by several 
acts of violence. At least two coloured men had, 
within a few months, been seized, without any 
legal process, and carried off to unknown places, 
and never heard of afterwards. Though E. Gor- 
such obtained warrants for the arrest of the four 
slaves, who were supposed to be in the neighbour- 
hood, and a deputy Marshal employed to execute 
them, yet the movements and countermovements of 
the party, previously to the attack, which 


termi- 


* It was on this occasion that Jackson, of Georgia, 
delivered a violent phillipic, which gave rise to an 
ingenious parody, understood to be the production of 
Dr. Franklin, purporting to be a speech delivered in 
the Divan of Algiers, about an hundred years pre- 
viously, in which nearly all Jackson’s arguments are 
brought in support of the practice of plundering the 


| vessels of other nations, and enslaving the passengers 
by the slave representation, joined to a great and! 


and crews. 
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nated in the death of Gorsuch, were well calculated 
to raise an alarm that they had some secret object 
in view, and to excite a suspicion what that object 
was. When the company, under cover of the night, 
being a little before daybreak, arrived at Parker’s 
house, and demanded two of the slaves by name, 
with a threat that if not delivered, they would shoot 
them, or burn down the house, they were answered 
that there were no such men in the house. And, 
from the evidence afterwards obtained, it appears 
this answer was true. If either of Gorsuch’s slaves 
was in the house, which, indeed, is questionable, it 
appears he was not one of those first named. 
Information was conveyed by a coloured man, 
who, passing the house early in the morning, dis- 
covered the company in the yard, to Elijah Lewis, 
who resided in the neighbourhood, that Parker’s 
house was surrounded by kidnappers ; and such, no 
doubt, he supposed they were. E. Lewis immediate- 
ly set out, on foot, for the scene of action, calling on 
his neighbour, Castner Hanway, on his way. The 
latter. mounting a horse, arrived at Parker’sa little 
in advance of his friend Lewis. Here they learned, 
for the first time, that the leader of the company 


, 


REVIEW. 
Speier 
Posterity will probably be slow to believe that in 
the 51st year of the 19th century, Castner Hanway,a 
quiet, inoffensive man, so unconnected with any 
act of violence, as above stated, was subjected toa 
criminal prosecution, of a capital kind, and that the 
District Attorney of Pennsylvania for the Eastern 
District, the Attorney General of Maryland, a Sen- 
ator of the United States, and three other members 
of the legal profession, were engaged on behalf of 
the government ; that he remained in prison, to the 
manifest injury of his health, under this absurd ac- 
cusation nearly four months ; and that little less than 
$50,000 were drawn from the public treasury to 
support the prosecution. 

It is true that counsel* not inferior to any which 
the State could produce, were engaged in his de- 
fence, and every thing was done on their part 

; Which talents and industry could supply; yet his 
| triumphant acquittal, by the jury, after a ten min- 
utes consultation, may be attributed quite as much 
to the total want of criminating testimony, as to the 
efficiency of his counsel. Let those citizens of the 
j non-slaveholding States who desire to know by 
| what tenure their own freedom is held, give the his- 





was clothed with legal authority. They saw, how- | tory of this trial an attentive perusal. 


ever, from the number of colored men who had by 
that time collected, that the execution of the war- 
rants, supposing the persons named in them to be 
present, was totally impracticable ; and the deputy 
Marshal was advised that the attempt would be 
dangerous. Lewis and Hanway then withdrew, by 
different roads, but had not proceeded far, when the 
firing near Parker’s house commenced. Several 
white men, hotly pursued by the coloured ones, 
soon came up with Hanway and took shelter behind 
his horse. There isample reason to believe that 
the man and the horse were the means of saving 
one or more lives. Neither Lewis nor Hanway re- 
turned to the scene of action, or saw the battle, 
such as it was, except at a distance 

In the conflict near the house E. Gorsuch was 
killed, and two of his company were wounded, but 
not mortally. How the coloured people fared, or 
how many of them were wounded, has not been 
ascertained. 

From these transactions the treason trials arose. 
It is not easy to conjecture by what means the 
grand jury found cause to return true bills for trea- 
son against four white men, two of whom were not 
on the ground till after the mischief was done, and 
the other two had left it before the firing began, 
and thirty-four coloured ones,* the greater part of 


whom do not appear to have been on the ground 
at all. 





*Though bills were found by the Grand Jury against 
thirty-four persons of colour, only twenty seven were 
éonfined in the Moyamensing prison, and of these only 
two were at Parker’s during the conflict. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting House, East Vas- 
salborough, Maine, on 5th day, the 3d ult., SrepHen 
Nicuo ts, Jr., of that place, to Louisa J. daughter 
of John Hobbey, of Winslow, Maine. 


Diep, At her residence in Warren County, Ohio, 
on the Sth of 4th mo. last, Nancy, wife of Isaac 
Edwards, a consistent member of Miami Monthly 
Meeting, in the 37th year of her age. She bore a 
protracted illness with Christian patience and re- 
signation. 





, On the 7th ult., Juprrn, wife of Samuel 
Lamark, in the 34th year of her age. Through 
her protracted illness, she was an example in pa- 
tient waiting, hambly trusting in the power of re- 
deeming love, and desiring that all might come to 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, and be 
saved. 





, After a lingering illness, on the 8th of 5th 
month last, Mary, wife of Charles Howell, in the 
58th year of herage. The last two named Friends 
were members of Springfield Monthly Meeting, 
Wayne Co., Indiana. 


, At his residence near Danville, Hendricks 
County, Indiana, on the 9th inst., Joun Baxes, a 
much esteemed member of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting, in the 72d year of hisage. This dear friend 
was a native of Guilford County, N. C., and for 
many years a member of Springfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, there. In his walk among men he was an ex- 
ample of uprightness and integrity ; and manifested 





*The counsel for the defence were John M. Read, 
of Philadelphia, Thaddeus Stevens, of Lancaster, Jo- 
seph J. Lewis, of West Chester, Theodore Cuyler, of 
Philadelphia, and Wm. Arthur Jackson of Philadel- 
phia. . 
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a concern for the faithfnl support of the Christian, 
doctrines, testimonies and good order professed by 
Friends. 


WANTED. 
A Teacher in the Classical department of Friends’ 
Select School in this city. Apply to 
Tuomas Kimser, No. 50 North Fourth St. 
Samuet Bett te, Jr., 101 North Tenth St. 
Jeremian Hacker, No. 144 South Fourth St. 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL. 

The Fall term of Friends’ Schoo] at Oak Grove, 
Vassalboro, Maine, will commence on 2d day, the 
16th of 8th month next, to continue twelve weeks, 
under the charge of Josiah Nicholson from North 
Carolina, who has conducted the summer term to 
the entire satisfaction of the committee. 

Instruction will be given in those branches 
usually taught in schools of the kind. Tuition from 
$3 to $5 per quarter, according to the branches pur- 
sued. Board from $1.00 to $1.50 per week. 

Exsenezer Frye, 
On behalf of the Committee. 


Memorandum on the increased supplies of Gold 
and Silver from California and Australia 
since the year 1848. 


It may probably be convenient at this par- 
ticular time to have at hand, in a concise form, 
an outline of the general results of the inquiries 
most entitled to attention which have taken 
place with reference to the past and present 
annual production of Gold and Silver; and with 
reference to the total quantity of these metals 
which may be estimated as existing at present 
and at former dates in the markets of the 
world. 

With this view the following Memorandum 
has been drawn up. 

The authority for the more important tabular 
estimates is, the elaborate work of M. Michel 
Chevalier, Professor of Political Economy in the 
College of France, entitled “‘ La Monnaie,” and 
published in 1850. This work is one of the 
most complete as well as one of the most recent 
which has been written on the question ; and the 
character of M. Chevalier entitles his statements 
to considerable attention. 

The statements with reference to the Ame- 
rican Mint are drawn from a variety of official 
American sources, and the same remark applies | 
to the returns of the French Mint. 

The conversions of French values into English 
have been made at the approximate rate of 25 
francs per pound sterling, and of American 
values at $5 the pound. 

The Memorandum does not profess to do more | 
than present a concise English version of facts | 
and statements scattered over a wide surface, and 
mixed up with a mass of other and less im- 
portant details. 

One of the first and most important questions | 
which occurs with reference to the increased | 
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supplies of gold now reaching Europe, relates 
to the quantity of gold and silver at present 
existing in various forms in what may be called 
the regions of active commerce, namely, the 
continents of Europe and America. It is, no 
doubt, of great importance that we should be 
able to form a similar estimate as regards Asia ; 
but still the more important practical question 
at present is, to determine, as far as possible, 
what is the magnitude of that existing stock of 
gold and silver which has to be acted upon in 
the way of depreciation by the considerable 
annual additions to its mass now in progress of 
being made. 

It has not been pretended by any writer of 
eminence that materials exist for forming more 
than an estimate, more or less probable, of the 
real extent of the stock of gold and silver either 
in Europe and America taken together, or in 
these taken in conjunction with the rest of the 
world. 

The following table, however, (I.) is the re- 
sult of very extensive researches by many 
eminent persons, and may be received as per- 
haps the best statement which our present 
knowledge enables us to offer: 


I, Estimate of the Value of the Total Quantity of 
Gold and Silver existing in various forms in 
Europe and America at the commencement of 
the year 1848. 


The produce of 
America, + 
Europe, eed 
Russia, 
Africa and other places, 


Gold. 
£401,000,000 
25,090,000 
4 4,900,000 
100,000,000 


Silver. 
- £1,087,000,000 
80,000,000 
13,000,000 


. . . 


£1,180,000,000 
28,000,000 

£1,208,0900,000 
— 


£570,000,000 
12,000,000 

£582,000,000 

ctimmnitanyetensaninscccassiitianil 

£1,790 millions ster- 

ling. 

“ce 


As existing a. p. 1500, 


Deduct for exportation, 
wear and tear and 
losses by casualties, 


64 


t 


Leaving £1,726 millions. 


Tt will be seen from this statement that the 
total stock of gold and silver in the year 1500, or 
at the time when America was discovered, is com- 
puted to have been no more than 40,000,0002. : 
and there appears to be good reason for placing 
credence in those figures. And it is to be 
observed that the quantity of gold was only 
12,000,0002. ; 

This sum, compared with the vast supplies 
which have arrived from: America and elsewhere 
since the year 1500, enables us to understand 
the complete revolution in the value of gold 
which took place very soon after the voyage of 
Columbus. 

There was no large previous stock either of 
gold or silver to be operated upon: and hence 
the powerful effects of even small annual ad- 
ditions. 
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In the year 1848, however, the facts were 
quite the reverse. There was then at least a 
mass of 1,700 millions sterling of both metals ; 
but it is nevertheless needful to remember that 
of this immense sum about a third part only was 
gold (say 600 millions sterling): and if we 
could suppose that an annual new produce of 20 
millions sterling of gold should be yielded by 
the sources of supply in California and Aus- 
tralia, there can be no doubt that a few years 
would, at such a rate, lead to violent inter- 
ference with the present exchangeable value of 
gold. The new supply would then be at the 
annual rate of 32 per cent. on the stock exist- 
ing in Europe and America in 1848; and it is 
pretty certain that during the years 1850 and 
1851 the new supply of gold has actually been 
at the annual rate of perhaps 2 or even 23 per 
cent. on the stock of gold in 1848. 

The next important question relates to the 
changes which have taken place during the 
present century in the amount of the annual 
supplies of gold and silver; and in the regions 
from whence those supplies have been obtained. 

The following table (II.) will show the extent 
of the annual supply in the year 1800—fifty- 
two years ago. 

And the table (III.) which immediately fol- 
lows it will show the corresponding facts in the 
early part of 1848, or immediately before the 
discovery of the Californian sources of supply. 
If. Estimated Value of the Annual Quantities of Gold 

and Silver placed in the markets of the world at 
the commencement of the nineteenth century— 
say in the year 1890. 

The produce of Silver. Gold. 
a - £7,000,000 £1,920,000 
Europe, excluding Russia, but 

including Turkey, . 
aaa 
Aftica, et gt te 
Archipelago of Asia, 
Divers other sources, 


560,000 
20,000 


—_ 


140,000 
88,000 
280,000 
ee 650,000 
80,000 180,000 
£7,840,000 £3,258,000 
Scninpeenenbiinisiniadl a 


£11,098,000 


III. Estimated Value of the Annual Quantities of Gold 
and Silver placed in the markets of the world 
immediately before the discovery of the Califor- 
nian mines, or say in the ‘early part of 1848. 


The produce of Silver. Gold. 
America, .« i ¢ - £6,200,000 £2,100,000 
Europe, excluding Russia, but 

including Turkey, - 
Buse, «© « «0 9 
Africa, a> eitet matted eee 
Asia, excluding Russia and 

Turkey, +». . « » 


1,320,000 
210,000 


360,000 
4,100,000 
550,000 


900,000 


—_—_ —_ 


2,800,000 
£8,630,000 £9,910,000 
—— a — ——— — 


£18,540,000 


Comparing these two statements, the results 
are as follows: 
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Year 1848 eompared with 1800. 
Silver. Gold. 
More. More. 

_ £180,000 

£760,000 240,000 

10,000 4,012,000 
_ 270,000 
820,000 1,970,000 
800,000 1,590,000 6,672,000 
= ee 
More £790,000 More £6,672,000 
Comparing the two periods in the most gen- 
eral manner, we find that the annual supply had 
increased in forty-eight years thus : 


Gold in 1800, . . £3,260,900 
“ 1848,. . 9,910,000 


Less. 
- £800,000 


Less. 


America, . 
Europe, . 
Russia, 
Africa, 
Asia, &c., 


Increase. 
— £6,650,000 
. £7,840,000 

8,630,000 

——- £790,000 

The greater increase in the annual supply of 
gold than in that of silver before 1848 arose 
almost wholly from the Russian supplies. These 
supplies had proceeded at the rate of about 
4,000,000/. a-year, for about ten years prior to 
1848; so that generally, for nearly ten years 
prior to the discovery of California, the annual 
supplies of gold had been far greater in propor- 
tion than the annual supplies of silver. 

(To be continued.) 


Silver in 1800, 
« 1848, | 


WHAT THE SUNBEAM DOES. 
(Concluded from page’ 703.) 


The great effect produced on the vegetable 
kingdom by the heat-rays may be judged of from 
the fact, that almost all the plants which exhibit 
the remarkable phenomenon of irritability, almost 
approaching to animal life, are confined to those 
regions where the heat is extreme. On the banks 
of the Indian rivers grows a plant in almost con- 
stant motion. In the hottest of the conserva- 
tories at Kew is a curious plant, whose leaflets 
rise by a succession of little starts. The same 
house contains Venus’s fly-trap. Light seems to 
have no effect in- quickening their movements ; 
but the effect of increased heat is at once seen. 
They exhibit their remarkable powers most dur- 
ing the still hot nights of an Indian summer. 

Heat is of essential importance in the produc- 
tion and ripening of fruit. Many trees will not 
bear fruit in our cold climate, which are most 
productive in the sunny south. Animal as well 
as vegetable life is in great measure dependent 
on heat. Look at the insect tribes. The greater 
number of them pass their winter in the pupa 
state. Hidden in some sheltered nook, or buried 
in the earth, they sleep on, until the warmth of 
returning spring awakens them to life and hap- 
piness; and if, by artificial means, the cold be 
prolonged, they still sleep on, whereas, if they 
be exposed to artificial heat, their change is hast- 
ened, and butterflies may be seen sporting about 
the flowers of a hothouse, when their less favor 
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ed relatives are still wrapped in the deepest slum- 
ber. To judge of the influence of heat on the 
animal and vegetable economy, we need but con- 
trast summer and winter,—the one radiant and 
vocal with life and beauty, the other dark, dreary, 
and silent. 

The third constituent of the sunbeam is actin- 
ism—its property being to produce chemical 
effects. So long ago as 1556, it was noticed by 
those strange seekers after impossibilities, the 
alchemists, that horn silver, exposed to the sun- 
beam, was blackened by it. This phenomenon 
contained the germ of those most interesting 
discoveries which have distinguished the present 
age; but, in their ardent search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone and the elixir of life, they over- 
looked many an effect of their labors which 
might have led them to important truths. 

As yet the effects of actinism have been more 
studied in the inanimate than the organic erea- 
tion. Still, inthe vegetable kingdom, its power 
is known to be of the utmost importance. A 
seed exposed to the entire sunbeam will not ger- 
minate ; but bury it in the earth, at a depth suf- 
ficient to exclude the light, yet enough to admit 
actinism, which, like heat, penetrates the earth 
to some distance, and soon a chemical change 
will take place ; the starch contained in the seed 
is converted into gum and water, forming the 
nutriment of the young plant; the tiny root 
plunges downward, the slender stem rises to the 
light, the first leaves, or cotyledens, then unfold 
and now fully expand to the light, and a series 
of chemical changes of a totally different nature 
commence, which we have before noticed, when 
speaking of light. Experiments clearly prove 
that this change is to be attributed to actinism, 
and not to heat. Glass has been interposed of 
a dark blue color, which is transparent to actin- 
ism, though opaque to light and heat, and ger- 
mination has been thereby quickened. Garden- 
ers have long known this fact practically, and 
are accustomed to raise their cuttings under blue 
shades. ‘There is no doubt that actinism exer- 
cises a powerful and beneficent influence on 
plants during their whole existence, but science 
has yet to demonstrate its nature; and it is cu- 
rious to observe that the actinic element is most 
abundant in the sunbeam in the spring, when its 
presence is most essential in promoting germi- 

nation—in summer the luminous rays are in ex- 
cess, when they are most needed for the forma- 
tion of woody fibre—and in autumn the heat-rays 
prevail, and ripen the golden grain and the deli- 
cious fruit; in each day the proportions of the 
different rays vary—in the morning the actinic 
principle abounds most, at noon the light, and at 
eventide the heat. 

The infuence of actinism on the animal world 
is not well known ; but it is probable that many 
of the effects hitherto referred to light are in re- 
ality due to actinism. It has the strange power 
of darkening the human skin, causing the deep 
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colour of those tribes who inhabit the sunniest 
regions of the earth ; and even in our own coun- 
try in summer, that darkening of the skin called 
sun-burning. Doubtless more careful investiga- 
tion will discover this principle to be equally 
important to the life and health of animals as 
either of its closely allied powers of light and 
heat. 

Our knowledge of actinic influence on inani- 
mate nature is not so scanty, for it is now a well 
established fact, that the sunbeam cannot fall on 
any body, whether simple or compound, without 
producing on its surface a chemical and molecu- 
lar change. The immovable rocks which bound 
our shores, the mountain which rears its lofty 
head above the clouds, the magnificent cathedral, 
the very triumph of art, and the beautiful sta- 
tue in bronze or marble, are all acted on destruc- 
tively by the sunbeam, and would soon perish 
beneath its irresistible energy, but for the beau- 
tiful provision made for their restoration during 
the darkness of night—the repose of darkness 
being no less essential to inorganic, than it is to 
animated nature. During its silent hours, the 
chemical and molecular changes are all undone, 
and the destruction of the day repaired, we 
know not how. 

The art of painting by the sunbeam has been 
rather unfortunately called photography, which 
means light painting, for the process is not due 
to light, bat is rather interfered with by it; and 
contrary to all preconceived ideas, the pictures 
taken in our comparatively sombre country, are 
more easily and brilliantly produced than in 
brighter and more sunny lands—so much so, 
that a gentleman, who took the requisite ma- 
terials to Mexico, in order to take views of its 
principal buildings, met with failure after fail- 
ure, and it was not until the darker days of the 
rainy season that he met with any measure of 
success.— Harper's Magazine. 


SUBMARINE GEOGRAPHY. 


By an act of the American Congress in March, 
1849, the Secretary of the United States Navy 
was authorized to appoint three suitable vessels 
for the purpose of investigating the phenomena 
of the winds and the waves, to find short routes, 
and to discover matters of importance to com- 


merce and navigation. These vessels were to 
sail under the instructions of Lieutenant Maury, 
the author of the Wind and Current Charts, 
published at New York. From some cause, but 
one vessel was fited out for this important ser- 
vice; the “ Fancy,” a schooner commanded by 
Lieutenant Walsh, which sailed from New York 
in October, 1849, amply furnished with the 
means of carrying out the instructions given. 
Those orders included not only constant observa- 
tions upon the wind, the force and set of the 
currents, with their temperature, depth, posi- 
tion, &c., but also notices of the general tem- 
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perature of the ocean, with “deep-sea sound-, to half a mile, but always in a direction contrary 
ings.” to the surface current, and usually moving at a 

In May of the following year, the United | more rapid rate. 

States ship Albany, Commander Plate, was| The second expedition, in the Albany, proved 
despatched on similar service to the West India | far more successful than the first ; and although 
station, equally well found in every requisite for | the scene of operations was on a much more 
the purpose. The field of the ‘‘ Fancy’s” opera- | limited scale, the task was performed most com- 
tion was to have been in the ‘Horse Latitudes” to | pletely. This vessel was of much larger ton- 
the north of the Equator, and a few degrees south | nage, more liberally officered, and better sup- 
of the Line, between fifteen and twenty-five | plied with materiel. In place of wire sounding 
degrees west longitude. Unfortunately, this | lines, cod-lines of sufficient size were furnished, 
vessel proved unseaworthy, and her commander | which were well waxed, or oiled, and marked off 
was compelled to relinquish his undertaking |at every hundred fathoms. The supply ex- 
before being half-completed. This first voyage | tended to fifty thousand fathoms, sufficient, one 
was, howeve er, not without results, for it enabled | might suppose, for several such voyages, yet the 
the officer in command to disprove the existence | greater part of it was used on this one trip; 
of various supposed rocks between the West | losses of some thousands of fathoms occurring 
India Islands and the African continent, and | incessantly from the inferior make of the line 
which had, until that time, been regularly laid | causing it to part. 

down in the official charts. Lieutenant Walsh| ‘The first dee ‘p Sea soundings were made some- 
also discovered a submarine current of consider- | what to the southward of the Bermudas, where 
able velocity, moving in a direction opposite to | no bottom was found with lines of one thousand 
that on the surface; he found water at a great | nine hundred fathoms and one thousand fathoms. 
depth, which, when brought up, relieved of all | Standing on towards Hayti, and within a few 
pressure, and equalized to the surface tempe- | ‘degrees of that island, bottom was found, and 
rature, proved to be lighter than the water at | | regular sets of soundings effected, in a most 
the surface. In ‘deep-sea soundings” less was | satisfactory manner, from that point right across 
done than had been anticipated, owing mainly | the Gulf of Mexico, and afterwards across the 
to the loss of their longest wire-line, which | Caribbean Sea. From a depth of sixteen hun- 
parted close to the reel on deck. The deep- | dred fathoms (about two miles) the ground 
est sounding made by this expedition, and | gradually trended upwards, towards the coast of 
which is ulso the deepest yet made, was five | Hayti, with very ordinary undulation. Passing 
thousand seven hundred fathoms, or six miles | on westerly, through the shoals and islands to 
and a half, at which immense de spth no bottom | the northward of Cuba, at which island the 
was found. This was made about three hundred | vessel remained a day or two to overhaul the 
miles to the eastward of Bermuda, on the 15th | lines and correct the imperfections, a course of 
of November, 1849, and serves to establish the | | Soundings was taken right across the bay, from 
fact, that the actual depth of the great ocean | east to west, and again from west to east. Three 
basin is greater than any elevation above the | months were occupied in this portion of the 
sea level. The time occupied by this length of | work, and although, at times, the squally state of 
wire in running out was one hour and a half; | the weather rendered soundings quite imprac- 
and, to have wound it up on the reel by two or | | tieable, the fine, calm days intervening sufficed 
three men would have required at least twelve | for every useful purpose. The result of these 
hours ; that labour, however, was not needed, as | operations was to show that the depth of the 
the whole length parted at the surface, and was |two great waters, the Gu!f of Mexico and the 
lost. ic aribbean Sea, is not ncarly so great as, from 

It may not be uninteresting to detail the mode | their extent, might have been anticipated; 

by which the direction and velocity of the under- | whilst, on the other hand, the submarine val- 
currents were determined—a method at once | leys situated between Cuba and some of the 
simple and efficacious. A large chip-log, of a |immediate adjacent islands, stretch to a much 
quadrantal form, the are of it measuring four | greater distance below than the larger undula- 
feet, and being heavily loaded with lead to keep | tions. These contiguous ocean-valleys are, in 
it upright, was sunk to the required distance, | fact, so many sharp precipices descending toa 
say one hundred and twenty fathoms; on the | depth of sixteen hundred fathoms, and twelve 
upper end of the line to which this was ’ secured, | hundred fathoms, equal, by land measurement, 
was a Larrega, or float, which, of course, fol- | to two miles, and one and a half mile. The 
lowed the direction of the sunken chip-log, pro- | greatest declivity found in the Mexican Gulf was 
pelled by the under-current, and the rate at | eight hundred and eighty fathoms, a trifle over 
which it moved was ascertained by means of a/a mile; whilst, in the deepest part of the Carib- 
log-line and glass, in the ordinary way. Lieu- | bean Sea, right to the westward, the soundings 
tenant Walsh found, by these means, a great | gave fully thirteen hundred fathoms, decreasing, 
number of under-currents moving at various | with a few irregularities, to about three hundred 
rates, according to depth, ranging from two miles | fathoms in the vicinity of the gulf stream, 
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between Cuba and Cape Haytien. The forma- 
tion of these two vast basins is especially inte- 
resting, as connected with the course and 
strength of the great gulf stream, and other 
tributary ocean rivers, which it is now evident 
feed the one mighty stream. The operations of 
the officers on board the Albany prove that, in 
the centre of the Mexican Gulf, stretching away 
for the North American coast, between the 
mouths of the Mississippi, towards the Yucatan 
Pass, there lies a ridge of elevated matter, which, 
whilst it serves to confine the incoming gulf 
stream to its present course, protects the mouths 
of the great Mississippi from any encroachments 
from that quarter. Doubtless, the submarine 
barrier thus thrown up, as it were, for mutual 
purposes, owes its origin and growth to more | 
than one system of rivers. In all probability, 
the mighty Amazon and Orinoco have as much 
to do with it as the great northern torrent; and, 
should these inquiries be carried out to their 
full extent by obtaining specimens of the bottoms 
in all these soundings, the point might, with no | 
great difficulty, be determined, through the 
means of microscopic observation. 

Who ¢an say what mighty work may not be 
in progress beneath the surface of these far 
waters? Who can tell what vast sedimentary 
formations may not be in course of preparation, 
to give to the world, in a future generation, new | 
lands, new countries, rich in organic remains, 
rich in all that can astound and bewilder the 
naturalist, who, gazing in ages to come at the 
treasuries thus locked up, will find within the 
overwhelming mass, fossil palms and infusoria 
from the Amazon; reptiles from the Orinoco; 
birds from the Rio Grande; plants and creepers 
from the Upper Missouri; pine, beech, and ash, 
from the Mississippi—heaped up in gigantic 
confusion with wrecks of steamers, and skeletons 
of man, and beast, and monsters of the deep. 








(To be eontinued,) 


THE HUDSON. 


There is no such thoroughfare of equal length 
in the whole nation, as that between this city 
and Albany. Two railroads and twelve large 
steamboats are daily engaged in conveying passen- 
gers from one city to the other. There are also 
a dozen steamers or so, plying between New 
York and places this side of Albany. A splen- 
did new steamer, called the Francis Skiddy, is 
about to make her debut on the Hudson, first as 
a day boat and later in the season as a night 
boat, between New York and Albany. She is 
825 feet long, 38 feet beam, and 1,200 tons 
burden. It is estimated that she will accom- 
modate comfortably 1500 passemgers. Her en- 
gines, made by Cunningham & Co., are allowed 
to be among the best specimens of mechanical 
work that this city has turned out. There are 
four boilers,a seventy inch cylinder, with a 14| 


| outward 
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feet stroke, and 40 feet wheels. Her model is 
very beautiful and perfect, as anyone can see by 
going to the Sectional Dry Dock, near Pike 
street, where she will remain until Monday 
morning. 

The internal arrangements are equal to the 
make. Her cabins, which are very 
spacious, are constructed of mahogany, with all 
the fine and elegant finish for which our steam- 
boat architects are famous. She will make her 
first trip on or before the 21st; fare, probably 
50 cents. The meals on board will be served on 
the European plan, which prevents the crowding 
incident to a public table, and permits individu- 
als and parties to eat when they please. Mr. 


| James McCullough is the agent of this magnifi- 


cent vessel —V. Y. paper. 


NATHAN THOMAS. 


Summon’d from the field of labor in thy manhood’s 
early prime, 

Ere upon thy brow were scattered gray hairs by the 
hand of Time; 

While the harvest, truly plenteous, ready for the 
sickle lay, 

And the labourers, few in number, toiling all the 
weary day— 

At the bridegroom’s sudden coming all prepared to 
quit thy toil; 


Trim’d thy lamp and brightly burning, and thy vessel 
filled with oil ! 


I have seen the young and blooming, like a flower, 
droop and die ; 


And = old and hoary-headed, in the narrow coffin 
ie ; 

And the strong man in his vigour, fall the spoiler’s 
easy prey, 

And have wept, alas! full often, o’er their cold and 
lifeless clay, 

But with less of heartfelt sorrow than in silence bow’d 
my head 

When I queried for thy welfare, and they answer’d 
** He is dead!” 


For I thought of Afric’s children, Ham’s degraded, 
bleeding race ; 

And the silent query started, “‘ Who, alas! shall fill 
his place ?”? 

Who with purpose, high and holy, such as warmed 
thy manly breast, 

Henceforth shall be found to labour for the helpless 
and oppress’d ? 

Firm and true and faithful, even where unnoted dan- 
gers lurk ; 


Ever harness’d for the warfare, ever ready for the 
work! 


Ah, that query! often, often, has it met me on my 
way, 

As I’ve traced thy fearless footsteps, where thy path 
of duty lay. 

Far from home and friends and kindred, in that 
crime-polluted land, 

Where the sufferings of the bondman meet the eye on 
every hand ; 

And have heard thy voice persuasive, all its tender 
accents try, 

Till the master’s heart was softened, and a tear has 
dim’d his eye. 
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While the nations love to honor him who publishes 
afar— 

Heavenly truths to Islands, never lighted by our 
nothern star, 

News of saving grace to Afric, shrouded all in heathen | 


night, 
Glad salvation to Hindostan *lumined by no Heavenly 


light-= 
We will never cease to cherish mem’ries sweet of one 
whose hand 
Fearless, strove to save the heathen, in our own, our 
Christian land! 
Richmond, Indiana, 6mo. 1852. 


R. T. R. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTeLticence.—The Royal steamship 
Asia, arrived at New York on the 15th inst , bring- 
ing Liverpool dates to the 3d inst. 


En@ianp.—Parliament was prorogued on the Ist 
inst., by the Queen in person. 

A dreadful riot oceurred at Stockport, on thenight 
of the 9th ult., between the lower class of Irish 
Catholies and English Protestants. The usual an- 
niversary procession of the Roman Catholic scho- 
lars connected with the three chapels in Stockport, 
took placea few days previously, and the animosity 
previously existing against the Catholics appears to 
have been aroused thereby into more active hostil- 
ity. Several houses were destroyed with their con- 
tents, and a large number of. persons severely 








wounded. The riot was finally quelled by the po- 
lice. 

Five vessels had arrived from Australia, bringing | 
over 60,000 ounces of gold, valued at a quarter of a 
million pounds sterling. 


IneLanp.—One of the Belfast circulars, in refer- 
ring to the rising tendency of prices of flax, states, 
that owing to the extent of emigration, there is now 
increased difficulty in obtaining the requisite num- 
ber of weavers, and that wages have risen in con- 
sequence. The price of flax continues very high, 
ont it has become necessary to order large quanti- 
ties from the Baltic ports. 


France.—A conspiracy against the life of Louis 
Napoleon has been discovered in Paris, and 14 per- 
sons engaged in the construction of a destructive 
machine, have been arrested. The machine con- 
tained fourteen barrels, capable of contaiuing about 
twenty bullets each. 


Several members of the Legislative Assembly 
have assumed quite an independent tone in their 
speeches on the measures of Government. M. 
Montalembert hasspoken in a very pointed manner 
in relation to the decrees sequestrating the property 
of the Orleans family. 

The President is said to be deeply irritated by 
the independent tone assumed by the Chamber. 

The budget of receipts has be published. It 
shows that the expenditures exceed the revenue by 
130,000,000 of franes al the least. 


Catirornta.—The steamship Illinois, from As- 
pinwall, on the 7th inst., arrived at New York on 
the 15th inst., bringing the San Francisco mails to 
the 18th ult, $1,649,000 on freight, and $500,000 in 
the hands of passengers. 
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The Panama railroad is completed to the crossing 
of the river near Gorgona. There is no news of im- 
portance in the California papers. 

In the Society Islands the revolutionists had been 
successful and had repulsed the royalists, with a 
severe loss on both sides. Queen Pomare, on hear- 
ing of the defeat, went in person to rally the troops, 
but they were again repulsedand fled, taking refuge 
on board a French frigate lying in the harbor. The 
revolutionists had reinstated their President. 

The British steamer Lima, arrived at Panama on 
the 3d, from Valparaiso, bringing intelligence that 
the Peruvian ministry had been changed. The pre- 
sent cabinet is opposed to Flores, and give him no 
protection. Flores has but 950 men, but still held 
a menacing position. The steamer Quickstep had 
joined him with a number of troops. 

Domestic.—Conoress.—The bill for the better 
security of the lives of passengers in steam vessels, 
passed the Senate on the 13th inst. 

The amendment to the Deficiency Bill, giving ad- 
ditional compensation to the Collins’ line of steam- 
ships, passed the House on the same day. 

The Cholera is prevailing extensively in some of 
the towns of Kentucky and Illinois. At Fairfield, 
Nelson co. ,Kentucky, 50 cases and 15 deaths are re- 
ported. Cases continue to occur occasionally at 
Maysville, Ohio, and the disease also prevails in 
many of the smal] towns throughout the West. 

The steamship Mexico, from Galveston, reports 
that it exists to an alarming extent at Indianola. 

An extensive conflagration occurred at Boston on 
the afternoon of the Izth inst., destreying a large 
amount of property, among which we regret to 
learn, were the Sailor’s Home and the Mariner's 
Church, Au old man who was residing temporarily 
at the “ Home,” Jost $1400, the whole savings of a 
life time. A number of the houses were occupied 
by indigent Irish families. 

The case of Manuel Pareira, the English colored 
sailor, imprisoned at Charleston, having lately at- 
tracted much attention in the British Parliament, 
the Charleston papers announce that he was dis- 
charged from jail more than a month ago. It ap- 
pears from a statement in the Standard, that the 
Carolinians endeavoured to persuade him to petition 
the Governor of the State for his liberation, on the 
ground that his case was an exceptional one, not 
coming within the intention of the law, which Pa- 
reira, most probably by the acvice of the British 
Consul, refused to do. At length he was discharged 
unconditionally, and left Charleston. It will be re- 
membered that Pareira, although a Portuguese, was 
a seaman on ‘board a British vessel, which was 
obliged to put’ into Charleston in distress, and was 
there condemned as unseaworthy.—N. American. 


Matacca Sucar Cane.—The National [ntelligen- 
cer informs us that several boxes of roots of the su- 
gar cane, ina growing state, from Solagore and the 
Straits of Malacca, sent home by the Commander of 
the United States East India Squadion, have arrived 
at New York, and have been sent to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for distribution among the su- 
gar planters of the Southern States. This variety 
of the sugar cane is believed to be superior to the 
cane now grown in that section of our country. 
The importation was made at the request of Ex- 
Governor Roman, of Louisiana, at whose instance 
the Secretary of the Navy, more than a year ago, 
directed the Commander of our East India Squad- 
ron to procure and send home these roots. 


